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Hello once again to 
2DArtist Magazine. 
After over a year 
in business we 
have decided to 
push the bar a little 
further... We have 
an enourmous list 
of great interviews, 
articles, making ofs 
and tutorials ready 
for you this year, and 
we guarantee that 
every magazine will 
be as good as, if not 
better than, this month’s issue! We hope you all had a good New Year, 
plus any other celebrations over the December period. Early January for 
us is usually a case of “back to work blues”, but I’m rather (sadly) excited 
about getting back to the desk and putting together the new issues of 
both 3DCreative and 2DArtist mags, checking out all of the new gallery 
submissions, and reading through all those interview answers, learning 
a thing or two from one of the many great tutorials we have on offer, and 
also (ashamedly) looking forward to ploughing through my 500+ email 
inbox from the festive period to see what you guys have said about the 
mags, and what suggestions you have all made. Hopefully I’ll have the 
inbox cleared by late February, but keep the mails coming in anyway 
as we do reply to every single one of you! A big thanks to all of you for 
keeping us going, and also to all of our contributors, some of whom give 
up their time (usually around very busy schedules) to bring quality content 
to the masses! All the best for the New Year, Ed & the 2DArtist Team. 
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Z Hike, 
Connieno 



Concept Artist/ 
llustrator/Freelancer, 
NJ, USA. Most 
of the work I do 
involves the creation 
of environments & 
creatures for video games. Some of the work 
I’ve done lately has included pre-visual concept 
sketches for ‘Radical Entertainment’, card game 
illustrations for ‘Breakaway Games’ and assets 
provided to ‘Liquid Development’. 
http://www.mikecorriero.com 
mikecorriero@gmail.com 




Contributing, ttnti&lb 

Every month, many creatives and artists from around the world contribute 
to 2DArtist Magazine. Here you can read all about them. If you would like 
to be a part of either 3DCreative or 2DArtist Magazines, please contact 
ben@zoopublishing.com. 



Jfoang, 

Hguyen 

I’m currently working 
for EA and spend 
most of my free time 
painting. I’ve been in 
the game industry for 
over a decade and 
before that I was drawing comics for ‘Marvel’, 
‘Dark Horse’ and ‘DC Comic’. I want to integrate 
my 2D artworks with the latest 3D technologies. 
There is so much to learn and so little time... 

www.liquidbrush.com 

hoang@liquidbrush.com 






Ttaarken 

2D Illustrator/Concept 
Artist, USA. I began 
working in the 
gaming industry 
after graduating 
from the Academy 
of Art University, 

San Francisco, in 2004. 

‘Wizards of the Coast’, ‘Fantasy Flight Games’, 
‘Widescreen Games’, ‘Digital Extremes’, and 
‘BreakAway Games’. 
http://www.daarken.com 
daarkenart@daarken.com 





Worked as a Concept 
Designer in the arthitectural industry for 1 year; 
won 3rd place in The CGSociety challenge “The 
Journey Begins”; now working as a freelance 3D 
Modeller and Concept Artist. 
www.simurgstudio.com 
info@simurgstudio.com 




Tmnati 
TSma&Hi 

Concept Artist/Digital 
Illustrator/Freelancer. 

I’m creating digital 
illustrations & 
concept designs. 

I’ve worked with 
‘Crystal Dynamics’, ‘Irrational Games, Australia’, 
‘Fantasy Flight Games’, ‘Cgtoolkit’ & vs. 
remotely. I would like to work as a Concept 
Artist in a video game company someday, 
www . p a rty cu I e . co m 
emrah@partycule.com 
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Humans & Creatures 



The Original Total Texture 
collection was created in 
2001 , utilising the best 
methods and technology 
of the time. Since then, 
techniques and 
technology have both 
moved forward, and here 
at 3DTotal we felt that 
although the original 
collection is still widely 
used and highly 
regarded among artists 
and studios of all 
calibers, it was time for 
an update... 



This enormously 
improved version of 
the original texture 
collection now contains 
272 individual Materials, 
comprising of over 938 
individual, hand crafted 
texture maps. Every 
Texture now has its own 
unique colour map, bump 
map. There is also over 50 
new alpha and 1 00 new 
specular maps. 






What's new? 
This new collection 
consists of 272 materials, 
comprising of 938 
individual maps!! (Colour, 
Bump, Specular and 
Alpha maps). We have 
also included 36 psd files 
for some of the textures,! 
allowing you to 
customize some new 
textures of your own. 

tents: 
Eyes 
Furs 
eous 
cales 

WT J 

27 Crea^Kskiff (Facial) 

1 6 www3d.sk images 
16 Human Eyes 
2 Human Hair 

12 Human Misc (Body) 
24 Hi^nan Misc (Facial) 

^%7 Human Skin 
(Abnormal) 

2 Human Skin (Old) 

13 Human Skin (Tatoo) 
34|rfuman Skin (Young) 

15 Human Skin 
(Reference) 




Mike |ras been pursuing his art career since 
he left college. Knowing that working 9 till 5 
on minimum wage wasn’t what he wanted, he 
decided to go freelance, and has been enjoying 
it ever since... 





Could you describe your path into the realm of 
the freelance artist and tell us a little about what 
really established your position in this field? 

Well, after college my first instinct was to look 
for a full-time job with a major entertainment 
studio, whether it was in the film industry or 
video game industry. I was finishing my senior 
year and wasn’t quite sure where to start. So 
after college I figured I would have to either get 
a part-time job working at some local food store, 
or try to freelance with my own art. I’m not one 
to work a 9 till 5 job, or work for minimum wage, 
so I pushed as hard as I could to get some 
kind of freelance gig and to continue improving 
my personal work on the side. It was hard not 
having a website at the time, spending a lot of 
time on forums trying to get the word out there, 
promoting my work, getting my name known 
and meeting other artists. I think what helped 
get me known mostly was finding a couple of 
outsourcing companies that took me on as 
an artist that they regularly sent work to. This 
helped keep a steady work flow coming in and 
the opportunity to work on some larger projects. 

I was already getting a good handle on dealing 
with contracts, negotiations and establishing 
relationships with clients. A freelance artist really 
needs to spend just as much time promoting 
their work as they do actually working on art. 

You need to continue to post on forums, update 
your website, continue to learn and improve, 
spend time on personal art and paid work, 
contact open freelance positions and get to 
know other artists who work for companies 
that outsource work. The promotion end of a 
freelance artist and dealing with contracts and 
negotiations is a job unto itself. 
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What do you feel are the advantages 
and disadvantages of being freelance? 
Freelancing definitely has its 
advantages. On the plus side, you are 
your own boss so you set your own 
rates, you agree to the type of contract 
terms you want to agree to, you set 
your own schedule and don’t need 
to ask for time off. You can accept or 
decline whatever kind of work interests 
you and you get to work with a large 
range of clients. On the negative side, 
you have to pay more in taxes and do 
your own tax and paper work, contracts, 
and negotiations. You need to spend a 
lot of time promoting your work, making 
sure you keep a steady work flow and 
managing a fruitful schedule so that you 
don’t kill yourself trying to meet 5 jobs 
with the same deadline. The other down 
side is that there are times when work is 
scarce and your constantly competing 
with hundreds of other artists who are 
all interested in the same job and want 
to offer lower rates than you. So I would 
say that it’s an equal balance between 
advantages and disadvantages. I 
personally like the freedom that a 
freelance position allows, which is why 
it appeals to me for the mean time. 

You appear to have a large number 
of creatures in your portfolio. Are 
they a particular favourite among the 
subject matter you choose to illustrate? 
Creatures are definitely a favourite 
subject matter of mine. As a kid, my 
first love of art was always about the 
concept of creature design, with the 
main attraction coming from movies 
such as ‘Labyrinth’, ‘Jurassic Park’, 
‘Legend’, ‘Willow’ and ‘Star Wars’, plus 
a handful of other sci-fi and fantasy 
films. I felt like, if I could grow-up and 
get paid to create creatures for a living, 
then that was what I would do. 
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What are some of your favourite creature designs that you have come 
across, whether in film or book form ? 

I have a large list but I’ll try and keep it to the top few designs which really 
spark my interest. Some of the creature designs date back to my 
childhood, as well as the new cutting-edge digital effects being 
done today. I would have to say ‘Predator’ is one, especially the 
scene where you first get a chance to see his face, when all the 
weapons are dropped and it’s a one-on-one battle in the jungle. 

‘Star Wars’ definitely has a few of my favourites, like the ‘Rancor’ which 
was an awesome sight as a child. The ‘Tauntaun’ was also a childhood 
favourite, which is the two-legged mountable snow beast used by the 
rebel force on the planet Hoth. I’m just going to list a bunch of others, l 

starting with the creature from the movie The Relic’, the Balrog 
from ‘Lord in the Rings’, the little creature called “Fuzzball” 
in ‘Captain Eo’, ‘Aliens’ face huggers and the adult ‘Alien’ 
designs, the Fell Beast in ‘Lord of the Rings’, the Scorpio- 
Pede in Peter Jackson’s ‘King Kong’, and the Gryphons from The 
Lion the Witch and the Wardrobe’. Your resume details a variety of different jobs, from games companies to 

CD cover art. Which have been your favourite commissions and why? 
Some of my favourite types of jobs I’ve worked on recently are those 
that involve environment and creature design for isometric style strategy 
games for the computer. The reason is that, because 
games are much more involved and 
sell more than most other types of 
I was able to watch the designs go 
from concept to model to animation, and 
provide a little advice on the CG designs 
and animated movements. I have been 
getting more interested in illustration work as 
well, trying to push towards some magazine and 
book covers because it pays better, and getting 
work printed that will be seen on shelves is 
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Do you play any computer games at all and, if so, which are the ones you 
like above all else? 




I don’t get chance to play too many games but I try to find the time 
considering it’s kind of imperative to concept design. To know 
what modellers are capable of you need to play up-to-date 
games. Most recently I’ve been playing The Battle for 
Middle Earth’ which I think has great environment and 
camp designs, and creature animations like the 
Oliphaunts, Trolls, Fell Beast and Balrog work is 
great. I still enjoy classics too, such as ‘Starcraft’, 

‘Warcraft’ and ‘Diablo’. Strategy games involving fantasy 
themes appeal to me the most when it comes to PC 
gaming. I try not to get too caught up in that though because 
those sort of games can really eat away at your time and that’s 
not good for a freelance artist when time is money. 

Do you usually start your digital works on paper 
and sketch out the designs first? 

I will almost always sketch my designs 
out in pencil first and scan that in 
before I begin painting 
digitally. I feel it’s nice 
to have a hard copy of 
the sketch and, even 
though I’m comfortable 
working digitally in the 
sketch phase, I just 
prefer using pencil. 

The only 
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digitally 100% is when creating orthos or work 
where I know a lot of changes will need to be 
made to the initial concept. V 



ylv hat ty^of references and suojepts, if any, 
^lelp^jform^pur wqrk and i^pijre your creative 

process */ Jjy 

As an artist, I just observe the world around 
me, wherever I go. I know that probably sounds 
^J^liched but it really is something I constantly 
do. I might just be sitting in a car, or walking, 
and I will observe how light is affecting 
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structures, or how smoke is bellowing out of 
factory stacks and the way the sky’s colour 
changes throughout the day. I do keep on hand 
a book of animals because, being especially 
fond of creature design, I like to go with a 
more naturalistic approach with my concepts. 
Studying animal and human anatomy is a must 
for any artist. When I work in the initial sketch 
phase I do not use any references in order 
to try and maintain as much of my own style 
and design style as possible, before resorting 
to photo references. If I really feel like I lack 
the knowledge or information to understand a 
subject, such as industrial design, I will find a 
bunch of online photos or images in magazines 
to help, but I try not to let that take control of the 
concept nor make me a slave to the reference. 

You mention the importance of studying human 
anatomy. Do you practice much life drawing at 
all, or do you rely mainly on your knowledge and 
references when you are drawing characters? 

I don’t have access to life drawing classes, 
which are very important, so I try to shoot as 
references of friends and family, and myself 
when no one else is available. If that doesn’t 
work, I’ll find the best reference possible 




online and use a combination of custom photo 
reference and the online photos. Other than 
using reference for a particular design, I study 
anatomy with the use of books and online 
websites. 

Which artists do you admire and why? 

I admire artists that are capable of change. 
When I say that, I mean an artist who can, 
at the flick of their wrist, change their style 
to meet the demands of any job or subject 
matter. There are a few artists out there who 
can imitate styles with ease, create creature 
and character designs, matte paintings, CG 
models, storyboards, cover illustrations, texture 
work, and fine art. Those are the kind of artists 
I admire. A couple of artists who really inspire 
me as far as style and career are concerned, 
are Ryan Church and Erik Tiemens, Jon 



Foster, Aleksi Briclot, Keith Parkinson, Michael 
Whelan, Tony Diterlizzi, Jeff Easley, Brom, and 
Craig Mullins. A lot of those traditional painters 
influenced my work as a kid, and some of them 
have influenced me more recently in my career 
concerning digital painting. 

On the topic of traditional art, how did you find 
the switch from traditional painting/drawing 
techniques to working digitally, and what do you 
see as the main pitfalls of the digital medium by 
comparison? 

My first experiences with digital painting were 
back when I didn’t have a Wacom tablet, so it 
wasn’t quite as smooth as it is now, but I got by 
OK. Of course now, with the pressure sensitivity 
and brush control options that Photoshop CS 
offers, and Painter, it’s a whole new story. It’s 
much easier to control colours digitally, than it 
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is using traditional mediums, because of the amount of freedom 
and multiple layer abilities. Some down-falls of the digital 
medium come into play when working at larger scales, since 
you can’t look at the entire image at it’s full scale without 
zooming out. It’s also not as easy to produce 
a natural paint effect using digital 
L y /* . 1 1 programs unless you put 

nrl. a lot of effort into using 



custom brushes, textures and/or space 
consuming programs, like Painter. Painter 
works great for producing a traditional effect, 
but it really eats away at my computer when 
working at the 300 resolution scale. 



Are there any specific types of projects you 
would like to contribute towards in the future ? 



My main goal when I was younger, which is still 
my main goal now, was to work for a major 
film studio. I want to work for companies 
that have a great interest in creating 
the unimaginable, the strange, the 
eerie, the adventurous and unique 
stories and worlds. I would love the 
^ opportunity to work closely on film 

projects designing creatures and 
environments and watching them 
come to life on the big screen. I 
enjoy game design but, ever 
since I was a kid, film design 
has been my main aim. 



mikecorriero@gmail, 



com 



through the process 
of creating custom 
brushes in the 



Tutorial section of this 



magazine... 
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For more work by this 
artist please visit: 


K 


www.mikecorriero.com 
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Streamline your Dl pipeline 
with the 3DB0XX™ RTX Series 



The ideal combination of processing power 
and storage bandwidth for the Digital 
Intermediate process. 



Next-Generation AMD Opteron™ processors with DDR2 memory 
extend the industry-leading performance trajectory established by 
Dual-Core AMD Opteron™ processors, while offering a seamless 
upgrade path to Quad-Core performance and leading-edge 
solutions to help run your business applications. 

Next-Generation AMD Opteron™ processors with Direct 
Connect Architecture and high-bandwidth DDR2 memory 
offer great performance for floating-point applications and 
enhance our performance-per-watt capabilities for even 
cooler, more silent operation. 



Sixteen cores. 



Work on HD, 2k and 4k frames with ease 
Up to 1 5 hard drives - 1 GB/s storage bandwidth 



BOXX® Technologies, Inc. 
1. 877.877. BOXX 
sales@boxxtech.com 

We know VFX. And it shows. 



AMD£I 



Opteron 



www.boxtech.com 








Justin Kaufman, aka Coro, started out 
dodging around the streets of El Paso 
with a can of spray-paint in one hand. 
We caught up with the now Art Director 
of ‘Massive Black’, in San Francisco, to 
find out all about his journey, projects and 
inspirations... 








Hi Coro, I hope all is going well for you in San 
Francisco! Can you tell us a bit about your daily 
life there, for a start, are you a freelancer or 
do you do the daily 9 till 5? Hi. Yes things are 
going pretty well here in S.F. We are all keeping 
busy, that’s for sure. I am a Concept Artist/2D 
Art Director at ‘Massive Black’, a high-end art 
outsourcing studio, which I started with a few 
friends back in around 2003. I live and work 
with my better half, Melissa, who works with 
me as the 2D producer there. We are basically 
responsible for all the concept art that goes 
through our studio. It can get a bit hectic at 
times, but I find living together we can better 
handle the sometimes insane projects we cycle 
through. We head a team of 12 fantastic guys, 
and have worked on around 70 game titles, as 
well as the occasional movie and commercial 
jobs, over the past few years. It’s a great gig. 

I love the variety, and I love my boys. I feel 
extremely lucky to be a part of it. 

What led you into starting up ‘Massive Black’ 
with your friends? Were you working on some 
freelance projects and suddenly thought “there’s 
room for something bigger here!”? We were 
all working at different studios at the time, but 
after ConceptArt.org went up, we would each 
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occasionally get offers for freelance work. We found it easier to pool our 
talents and tag-team projects, which eventually led to us getting in more 
and more work, to a point where we could salary ourselves and get a 
studio. It was a scary step, but I’m very glad to have done it. I wouldn’t 
have done it if it wasn’t for Jason Manley. He was the first to take the 
plunge and say “f**k it, let’s do this!”. He quit his job and started actively 
setting the business up. We started the studio on cash we’d saved up and 
money we were earning from projects. It was very grass roots - it still is 
- and I’m very proud of our independence. 



Your early influences of working with spray cans and brick walls are 
apparent in all sections of your portfolio. Do you still ever paint this way, or 
do you just carry the style into your digital and illustration work? 

Graffiti saved my life. If it hadn’t been for spray-paint, chances are I would 
not be making art for a living today. It combined 2 things that appealed to 
me as a confused, young man; vandalism and art. I tagged and sh*t for 
years, but have since switched to mostly legal works, since I’m all old now 
[ha ha]. I try to get out at least every couple months to do it. I can’t ever 
forget where I came from. 



Do you have any “interesting stories” from your early El Paso spray paint 
days that you can share with our readers? 

El Paso is kind of a rough place to grow up. It’s located along the border 
of Mexico, and there is a lot of gang and drug activity there. I didn’t realize 
this until I moved to Frisco and started talking to people about having been 
raised in the hood. Sh*t, I though everywhere was like that! I like to think 
of growing up there as a unique sort of education. I think it has helped 
me immensely in the business side of things, since dealing with large 
companies is frighteningly similar to the politics in gang culture. 



Cut-throat stuff eh? Do you find the bigger the company, the tougher the 
negotiations (and getting paid) can be? 

I think that typically, the bigger the company, the more red tape there 
is, and the more chance there is for someone to screw you over to save 
his/her job. There seems to be less accountability with larger companies 
sometimes, since they can hide behind the bureaucracy of it. I will say 
that, in my experience, I’ve seen the full gambit. In the end, it all comes 
down to who you are working with specifically. I’ve had great experiences 
and terrible ones with the same publisher on different projects. 
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Where do you draw your inspiration from for 
your fictional characters? 

I draw inspiration from all over the place. I live 
in downtown S.F., and am surrounded by very 
colourful people. I also draw from friends, family 
and myself. I am real big on working things 
from my life into my work - even if it’s in small, 
obscure ways. 



Can you give us an example of fitting your daily 
life into one of your works? 

I have been working on a little personal project 
for a while, about the homeless. I have plenty 
of people that I draw inspiration from daily. This 
one features a lady who walks around asking for 
5 cents all the time. I mean, every time you see 
her, even if she just asked you, she’ll ask. So in 
this, I have her walking with her friend. 







Throughout your life, is there one particular 
moment, or event, that really boosted things for 
you and your career? 

Not really. I think of my career as a series 
of small victories. I don’t think of myself as 
especially talented or lucky. I worked my way 
up from the very bottom. There are guys half 
my age who paint circles around me. But I’m 
consistent, and I’ll work my ass off. And that’s 
what’s got me to a point where I can do this stuff 
professionally. I think if you live it, and you aren’t 
a pompous asshole about it, people will respect 
that, and doors will open up. As long as you 
don’t screw it up, you are up another rung of the 
ladder. That’s the industry in a nutshell. 

And the rung you are on now, is it the top of 
your ladder or do you have plans to go higher? 
Well ultimately, I’d love to be handed a huge pile 
of money and retire, but since the reality is that 
there have been maybe like 5 guys who have 
actually retired off doing concept art, I’d like to 
eventually transition myself into doing more fine 
art related stuff. Not yet of course, because I still 
very much like drawing robots and monsters! 
Whilst I do love the challenge of commercial art, 
it would be nice to make work that I made all the 
decisions on. I love to oil paint, so I’m hoping I 
can do that more exclusively one of these days. 



What current preferences do you have for 
mediums, and why? 

I do about 90% of my commercial stuff digitally. 

I use Photoshop almost exclusively, but I also 
use 3DS Max and After Effects as well, from 
time to time. A lot of the time I will start a 
drawing analogue in pencil, scan it, and paint 
on top of it. I still feel like I can design better on 
paper, but you can’t beat digital for “workability”, 
and on the fly changes. I do most of my fine 
art work in oils. I love oil paint; it’s amazing for 
learning colour relationships and edge stuff. 



I find keeping one foot in the analogue world 
keeps me experimenting in my digital stuff, and 
vice versa. I work in other mediums from time to 
time too; ink and gouache being another two of 
my favourites. 

Final question: if someone walked into your 
studio now, with your dream commission, what 
would it be? 

Oh oh. ..let’s see, hmmmm...l guess there is 
the whole “do whatever you want” fantasy, 
where a client just lets me run absolutely wild 
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on something. ..or the “polar bear in a snowstorm” assignment, where I 
wouldn’t have to paint anything. ..but I guess the ULTIMATE dream gig 
would be to design currency. Talk about making a mark in society with 
your art! 

Cwur 

For more work by this artist please visit: 
http://www.coro36ink.com 
Or contact them: 
coro36@yahoo.com 
Interviewed By: Tom Greenway 
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and profession? I started my art training at an 
early age. I was lucky enough to be accepted 
at my local art college at the age of 12. My 
art teacher at school thought I would benefit 
from extra art classes and the college agreed. 
That’s when I started an O-level art class in the 
evenings. During those early years I developed 
my drawing skills through life drawing, still-life 
and general landscape. I learnt human anatomy, 
composition and colour. I discovered lots of 
artists and photographers, and it was about 
this time that I came upon fantasy art and fell in 
love with the genre. I continued my education 
through high school and further. I started my 
first professional job with a small RPG gaming 
company. There I worked on lots of concept 
designs, illustrations, and covers, which gave 
me a great opportunity to learn the skills needed 
to be a commercial fantasy artist. After about 
three years, I decided to freelance my services 
and I have been very fortunate to have worked 
for some of the best RPG companies in the 
world. I had grown up with a lot of RPG games, 
such as ‘Werewolf from White Wolf Games, 
‘Warhammer’ from Games Workshop, and 
‘Vampire’. To be working on these games is a 
great privilege. Currently I produce cover and 
interior illustrations for different RPG games. I 
work a lot with Sabertooth Games on their CCG, 
and I have a few other clients in the UK and 
USA. 

Mythology and fantasy seem to feature heavily 
in your portfolio. What is it about these subjects 
that interests you? The fantasy genre allows 
me to do anything, and go anywhere, as an 
artist. There are no artistic boundaries, which 
I think is my initial attraction. There is also a 
huge history of literature, art and film to inspire 
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an artist. All of the ‘Conan’ stuff and the ‘Sinbad’ movies, by Harryhausen, 
caught my imagination when I was younger, and I guess I’ve never let 
go. Mythology has always been of great interest because there is a huge 
wealth of imagery within it’s history. When I read about all the mythological 
characters I get inspired; I just wish I had time to produce more of it. 

Would you say you have found your niche market now, and would you be 
happy to continue illustrating the fantasy/RPG genre, or is there any other 
area you would like to explore? I would be extremely happy and grateful 
to continue illustrating for the fantasy/RPG industry. But as an artist, there 
are a lot of other things I would like to paint. I’d love to go back to more 
traditional painting, to use a canvas and dust of my oils, and focus on 
developing more artistic ideas. I agree that I think I have found a niche 
for myself, in regards to content and commercial appeal, although in the 
future I’ll be working hard to try and produce more personal works. 

What sources help inform your work and inspire you as an artist? 

I’m a huge film “buff. I love to read, when I have the time. Tolkien’s 
work has really inspired me over the years. His tremendous imagination 
has taught me there are no limits when it come to fantasy. I would love 
to, someday, produce a whole series of illustrations for the ‘Lord of the 
Rings’ book. I have learnt a lot from different artists: Frank Frazetta 





has been a huge influence and I adore his work; Norman Rockwell, the 
American Illustrator, has taught me so much from looking at his work; J. 
C. Leyendecker because of his fantastic style, as well as all of the great 
masters. I’m a huge admirer of figurative art. I like to draw and work with 
the human figure, and much of my work is focused on it. 

Frazetta is a name that crops up a lot as an influence with numerous 
artists. What is it about his work that inspires you? Frank Frazetta is 
the master. I have learnt so much from his work. During my early teens 
I discovered Frazetta and instantly knew that’s what I wanted to do as 
an artist. I love his compositions, his characters are so full of life, the 
dynamics and the dramas are beautifully realised, his use of colour and 
his interpretation of ‘Conan’ is iconic. His black and white illustrations 
are great, but it’s his paintings that have had the most influence on me. 

A Frazetta painting is a true work of art and I try to approach my painting 
style in much the same way. I am not trying to imitate Frazetta but simply 
trying to absorb the skills and techniques he used, and produce my work. 

Do you start each of your paintings with a pencil sketch? Yes, I always 
start my illustrations with a pencil. A pencil sketch allows me to think an 
idea through and work on the composition and detail. I have been known 
to sketch out a dozen different ideas all for one illustration. Although 
nowadays, it usually takes one or two detailed sketches to complete an 
idea. I’ll then scan the sketch into Photoshop and start to paint. 
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What, if anything, would be the ideal project that you 
would like to collaborate on? Hmmm... As I mentioned 
earlier, The Lord of the Rings’ would be ideal. I 
remember the first time I read the novel, I just wanted 
to pick up my pencil and start drawing the characters 
and paint the battles scenes and try to capture the 
scope. I love the grandness of the setting. I would like 
to conceptualise for a movie; fantasy, sci-fi, horror - that 
would be great. I think working on a fantasy movie would 
give me the chance to create the characters, setting 
and mood. Then there’s my love for computer games; 
working on a computer game from the grass routes up is 
also very attractive. 

Do you see yourself working within the film or games 
industry in the future? I think I have quite a dark and 
moody feel to my work, which would work well in both 
of those industries. Of course, if the right project came 
along I would jump at the opportunity. It’s the prospect 
of creating a new world, without boundaries, and 
developing characters that might inhabit these worlds; 
the protagonists and the antagonists. I hope to contact 
a few companies in the near future. At the moment I’m 
really happy to continue with my current list of clients 
because I’m really enjoying the work. 



Do you ever use photos as a reference for your character poses, or are 
they all drawn purely from your imagination? Yes, I use photos, films 
and models, and pretty much anything else I can get my hands on. No 
matter what type of reference I have, I will always use my imagination to 
create concepts and poses. The pose of a figure is very important to me, 
as that’s usually my focus. A pose usually develops during sketching, or 
catching a frame from a movie, or sometimes just looking in the mirror. 

I have noticed I don’t use as much reference as I used to do, which is 
maybe because it becomes easier the more you draw. 

How much research do you do for each of your works? The level of 
research usually depends on the illustration. If I’m working on an existing 
character for a games company, then I will try to look at all references, 
usually photographic. For some of my personal work, I tend to start with 
an idea. I do use picture references when working. I find it very useful 
when working because it allows me create more believable pictures. It’s 
not about trying to copy something perfectly, but using the reference as a 
starting point to produce a work of fantasy. 
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What, if anything, do you see as being key to a successful painting, with regards 
to your own work? The key for me is the drawing, but that’s not the only thing that 
contributes to a successful painting. Colour and lighting are also important. If I manage 

takMt f 

to get everything right then I’m pretty happy. I do find it hard to know when to stop on 
a painting, because in theory I could just carry on forever, but as a professional artist \ 
you have deadlines and therefore I have a bit more discipline. Sometimes I will go back 
to a painting after publication and maybe change it or add to it. I don’t think there are 
many pieces in my portfolio that I think are truly finished, but you have to move on to 
the next illustration. 

Finally, what is it about fire fighting that prompted you to make 
two paintings based on the subject? Ah, those particular 
pieces were actually produced for a T-shirt company in 
America. They wanted a few illustrations from 
me on firefighters. 

I had the 
freedom 



to come up with my own ideas. I real 

enjoyed doing those prices '“cause# ey are 

not my regular genre. 



For more work by this artist please visit: www.aaillustrations.com 

Or contact them: 
abrar.ajmal@ntlworld.com 



Interviewed By: Richard Tilbury 
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Hoang currently works at Electronic Arts, 
working on next generation projects. A true 
veteran of the industry, Hoang has worked on 
past projects including; Tiger Woods Golf, 
‘James Bond: From Russia with Love’ and The 



GodFather’ 





Hoang 

Nguyen 

Hello Hoang, thank you for talking to us. Firstly, 
please can you tell us about yourself; your age, 
location, current projects, etc.? This question 
always baffles me - 1 never know what to say. 

It’s like, “Hello World! Here I am!”... I currently 
reside in California, USA, with one wife and 
two hyperactive boys, and am growing old by 
the minute. I’m employed by Electronic Arts, 
working on a next generation project (it’s a 
secret!). Past projects that I’ve worked on 
include; Tiger Woods Golf, ‘James Bond: 

From Russia with Love’, ‘GodFather’, and I am 
currently working on a secret project. Before 
coming to EA, I was at Namco working as a 
lead Artist/Art Director on a game called ‘Dead 
to Rights’. That was the highlight of my career, 
since I helped create a new IP for Namco. I 
have also worked at Universal Studio (Xena) 
and Bethesda Softworks (‘Daggerfall’, the elder 
scroll series). Before joining the games industry, 
I also created works for Marvel, DC, Image and 
Dark Horse Comic companies. 




What first inspired you to take up digital art, 
and why was this? I originally trained as a Fine 
Artist, but changed courses during my days at 
college, and instead majored in Illustration. Back 
in the day (I’m an old man now, if you haven’t 
already guessed), digital art hadn’t yet evolved 
- it was just starting to. I can remember ‘Mac 
Paint’ and ‘Mac Draw’, which were pretty crude 
programs, but were a lot of fun all the same, and 
that was as far as I got in digital art at that time. 

I went on to join the comic industry, working for 
the likes of Marvel, 



DC, Image and Dark 
Horse Comics. Years 
later, when I joined 
a game company, is 
when I started along 
the path of digital art. 
At first, I didn’t care 
for it much, because 
it wasn’t tangible. I 
couldn’t just show it to 
anyone - I’d have to 
drag them over to my 
monitor, or a laptop, 
but it gradually grew 
on me. Now I just 
can’t live without it! 
The ability to modify 
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attention in class. Everything they taught is still 
relevant even to this day, and I still find myself 
applying all the techniques that I’ve learnt in my 
works. 



Your portfolio [www.liquidbrush.com] shows 
great variety, however there are some very 
strong themes present that appear to link your 
2D artworks. For example, there are military, 
sexual, war and punishment references, which 
symbolize a strong sense of “good verses evil”. 
Why do you think these key elements inspire 
the majority of your artworks? I was born and 
raised during the Vietnam War, and my father 
was in the Special Forces, fighting against 
Communism. This therefore really influences my 
artworks. When I was in high school, most of my 
paintings were very violent, depicting gruesome 



an image so quickly was just not possible by traditional means, 
especially when competition was so fierce. It was a choice of 
evolving with the times, or getting left behind! 



What was it about Fine Art that wasn’t right for you? Was it 
hard to make the leap from Fine Art to Illustration at such an 
early stage in your education? Do you ever look back and 
wonder, what if...? At the time, it was just too boring for me; Art 
History was the final straw! All I wanted was to paint sci-fi and 
fantasy art, but they kept making me paint still-lives and draw 
all these naked people: EWWW! So I switched major and went 
into Illustration. Looking back, I wished I’d have paid more 
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and bloody battle scenes. Nowadays, I prefer to paint subjects that move 
me emotionally, and I believe that my two sons have a big impact on how I 
now view the world. 

What have your sons taught you about the world today? That everything 
can be new again, even the mundane stuff. Seeing things through their 
eyes has been a blessing for me. To them, the world is waiting to be 
discovered! 

You have had a lot of success with your artwork “Memories Lost” [also 
featured in the Gallery section of 2DArtist Magazine #010]. What do you 
think is the key to the success of this piece? 

I think when an artwork moves you, emotionally or mentally, it leaves an 
impression. It is all about how the viewer perceives the image and what 
they take away from it. Sometimes, certain elements can trigger a “thing” 
from their past or their present. In this particular piece, the subject matter 
is something that we all can relate to. This painting deals with memories 
of the past, which could be anything; love, loss, pain, happiness, time, 
distant memories, etc. 





What artwork most 
recently has moved 
you emotionally, and 
why? “Girl with a Pearl 
Earring”, by Johannes 
Vermeer. That picture 
still gets me every 
time. The look in 
her eyes leaves me 
with such awe and 
sadness. It’s as if she 



wants to tell you something, but cannot. To me, the eyes hold so many 
emotions that one can tell or sense something just by looking at them. 

There is a beautiful canvas texture which can be seen in some of your 
artworks, for example “Memories Lost”, “Hard Boiled to the Max”, “Eternal 
Sorrow”, etc. Can you talk us through the secret of how you create this? 
There aren’t really any secrets about my processes. Mostly, the subject 
matter dictates how I approach a painting. For example, “Hardboiled” was 
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a throw-back to the days of ‘Pulp’ magazine. I 
wanted to create something that resembled those 
days, using the same layout and over-the-top 
descriptions, and so I wanted the background 
to reflect that. I used multiple texture layers to 
achieve this. I usually paint the picture first and 
then add layers to enhance the painting, but 



mostly it’s simply a process of trial and error. 
Please can you tell us a little about your book, 
“Hard Boiled to the Max Sketchbook”? The book 
is mainly for myself. It was a chance for me to 
compile all of the work that I had been working 
on for many years. I have so many stories and 
ideas that I wanted to do, but I lack the discipline 



to finish them all. Mostly, it’s an opportunity 
to sharpen my skills. I spend most of my days 
creating 3D works and, when I have some free 
time, I like to keep up with my 2D. You can 
read more about the making of the book on my 
blog: http://liquidbrush.blogspot.com/2006/08/ 
sketchbook-part3_14.html. 
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Now that you have compiled all of your past 
artworks in your book, what is your next 
personal project? Volume 2! I have so many 
works that it would take at least four volumes 
to complete, and that’s only the stuff worth 
printing (the rest is crap). But what I really want 
to do is to work on my painting and concentrate 
on subject matters that appeal to me. I’m only 
averaging 2 to 3 personal paintings a year and 
am hoping to increase that. I usually work on 3 
or 4 different paintings at any given time and it 
depends on my mood or inspiration as to what 
dictates which paintings get finished. 

That’s great, I wish you the very best of luck 
with Volume 2 of your book, and for the future. I 
will leave you to continue discovering the world 
with your sons - I am sure they have lots more 
to teach you! 

Thank you, the pleasure was all mine. 

Thmng,Tlguffeji 

For more work by this artist please visit: 

www.liquidbrush.com 
Or contact them at: 
hoang@liquidbrush.com 
Interviewed By: Lynette Clee 
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THE BIG BLACK HUSH 

A Bizarre Crime novel 

by Kai Devin 
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Digit Magazine (July 2006) says, 

"Strata 3D™ CX feels like an Adobe® 
application - graphic designers will feel 
right at home... The traditional look (of 
Strata 3D CX) makes the program 
friendly to new users." Version 5.0 of 
CX... "makes the program even more 
like Photoshop's® 3D cousin." 

Digit named Strata 3D CX the number 
one 3D app for designers, and awarded 
it "Best Buy" in its 3D Design Software 
Shootout. 



The 30-Day unlimited tryout 
of Strata 3D CX 5.0 is now 
available. Visit our website 
to find out what users and 
industry publications have 
been raving about. 






http://www.strata.com/cx5demo/ 



Visit our website to learn about our entire 

line of products for designers: Strata 3D CX, y /A 

Strata Live 3D, and Strata Foto 3D. //^M Awr auu 

www.strata.com THE POWER OF 3D 



Strata, Strata 3D CX, Strata Foto 3D, Strata Live 3D, and The Power Of 3D are trademarks of and/or licensed by Corastar Inc 
All other trademarks are the property of their respective holders. Image by Thorbjorn Haarup Laursen. 
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One of the most important things to me when 
I was writing Creatively Self-Employed: How 
Writers and Artists Deal with Career Ups and 
Downs was to include a chapter on business in 
general. Specifically, I wanted to give creatives 
tips on how to run their businesses. I stressed 
throughout the book that there was no one 
answer or tip that would work for all creatives; 
rather, they could get ideas from listening 
to others. So for the third installment in this 
publication, I’m going to share with you some 
practical business advice. I feel that many 
creatives need this information, because many 
think they can get by ont heir creative talents 
alone. Not if they want to run a business. 

Many creatives panic when they hear that. 
That’s when I remind them that if, for example, 
they’re not good at sales or accounting, they 
can do either of the following: learn how to do 
it themselves via books and websites, or hire 
someone out to do it. So keep in mind that your 
creative business is nto just about painting 
canvasses. You’re going to want to make rent 
off of it, so creating a website to advertise 
your paintings, for example, is vital. Not a 
webmaster? Not a problem! There are others 
out there that can help! 

T7laAAeiinjg,^oun,~Biz 

llese Benun, a New Jersey-based marketing 
consultant and author says there are plenty 
of tools available to properly market and run 
your business. According to Benun, there are 
three ways the creatively self-employed can 
effectively and affordably market themselves: 
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“You never know who will need what when,” says 
Benun, who encourages creatives to find one 
or two groups where prospects gather. “Get 
involved and let them get to know you over 
time. Extend your hand and introduce 
yourself. Contribute to your community. Join 
the board of your local library or volunteer 
to organize a bake sale at a local school. 

Be visible.” 

Keep in , touch , uegu£an£jp 

“The only way to stay in touch with 
everyone who’s expressed interest 
in your work is with a regular 
marketing vehicle — what I call a 
‘loop’ — something you do like 
clockwork, quarterly or even monthly, 
so you don’t have to reinvent the 
marketing wheel each time,” she 
says. Sending out a simple e-mail 
newsletter is the easiest and least 
expensive loop. (Don’t worry, 
she adds, e-mail marketing is 
not the same thing as spam.) 

E-mail is one of the best and 
least expensive ways to keep 
in touch with — and keep your 
name in front of — those with 
whom you have (or would 
like to have) a working 
partnership. This includes 
past, current and possibly 
future customers, as 
well as vendors and 
colleagues and even 
friends and family. These people 
want to hear from you. Let them. 

^Launch cl uteL&Ue 

“These days, it’s just plain unprofessional to say, ‘I don’t have a website,”’ says Benun. 

It’s almost like saying you don’t have an answering machine, e-mail or voicemail. There’s really 
no excuse. At the very least, you should have a one-page site with a blurb about your work and 
contact information. Later, you can develop a more multifaceted website with examples of your 
work, descriptions of the various services you offer and glowing testimonials from clients. 
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Cat Morley, a designer and project 
manager based in Thailand, runs 
www.creativelatitude.com and is 
the owner Katzi Design. She says 
contracts are a way of life, and a 
necessary business practice for 
creatives. “When I was starting 
out, I wasn’t as skilled in designer-client 
communication. As a result, there were some 
snafus,” she recalls. “But, after you’ve wasted 
your time because you didn’t cover your hind 
quarter, you quickly search out ways to combat 
the problem.” 

A lot of creatives know how to stockpile money 
for the lean months. They also realize the joy 
of large cheques because, unlike for most 
people, the self-employed creative knows that 
the money doesn’t come regularly — but when 
a good project pays off, boy, does it pay.Jackie 
Alpers, a fine art photographer and photo editor 
(www.jackiealpers.com), used to struggle with 
money. But her challenges came when 
she finally got the cheque: what to do, 
what to do? “When a big check came in 
I would want to spend it all right 
away. Then in couple of months 
I would be worried about paying 
my bills,” says Alpers. She’s 
learned some restraint and 
budgeting techniques since 
the days of her newfound love of 
lump sums, but what’s hardest is 
to have faith that the next cheque 
will arrive. “I’ve also learned not to worry 
about where the next cheque is going to come 
from,” says Alpers, whose clients include 
Simon and Schuster, Glamour magazine and 
Canyon Ranch resort. “There’s an unlimited 
source of income out there, and worrying isn’t 
productive.” Of course it takes time to get to 
a well-established place with your creative 
business where you are getting regular work 
and not fretting about making enough money. 



It also takes time to learn how to manage your 
finances as a self-employed individual. It’s 
completely okay for these things to take a while. 
Hopefully, these stories have given you useful 
tips for making your business work out for the 
best. Because it is a business, and you’ll have 
to stay professional if you want to live off your 
talents. Another tip? Buy the book at www. 
creativelyselfemployed.com to learn more! 



TOii&UnH&che^ 

is a freelance writer living in New Jersey. 
Her book, 




How Writers and Artists Deal with Career Ups 
and Downs can be purchased at 



www.creativelyselfemployed.com 
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Full-featured stand-alone 
illustration package. 

Sculpting r Texturing and 
DisplacemenL/Normal 
map generation features 
also make it perfect for 
animation pipelines. More 
than a paint program, it r s 
powered by a real-Lime 3D 
rendprer and has intuitive 
organic modeling features 
that can reach millions of 
polygons. Add incredible 
detail Lo your CG work 
with 7F5n.ish now! 

Trmm« by ZUrj'Ui A.rlist 
Steven Qi«n 
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Lead Matte Painter at Digital Dimension, 

Canada 

“Go with your passions, never stop drawing and 
make good contacts in the industry.” 

(Slephane^BeCui 

Art Director, France 

“I think most beginners really have strong 
models that they forcefully try to mimic. It’s a big 
mistake that I’ve been guilty of myself! But that’s 
OK as it’s part of the normal evolution of an 
artist. But even if it’s a good thing to learn from 
experienced artists, I think it’s really important 
to find, as soon as possible, what really is your 
thing, whether it’s scenery, characters, abstract, 
or whatever you feel the best for you. You have 
to develop your own vision and always keep a 
critical eye over your work. It’s also essential to 
learn to walk before running. Learn your basics: 
composition, perspective, and an understanding 
of colour is an essential foundation. It takes time 
and work to master - there’s no short-cut for 
that.” 






T7lasic,<$inum£lli 

Freelance Artist, France 
“I would give one that is truly helpful: when 
making a piece of art, always consider it in its 
wholeness. If you begin by making very small 
details, when the other parts are not even 
started, you will certainly lose strength and 
efficiency.” 

TtmWahiUfck 

Matte Painter & Concept Artist, Intelligent 
Creatures, Toronto, Canada 
“There’s so much out there for you to educate 
yourself; for me, one of the greatest things was 
the Gnomon training DVDs. They have a couple 
of matte painting ones and lots of concept titles 
and a ton of 3D stuff - you could get away with not 
going to college at all! I wouldn’t recommend that, 
because college offers such great opportunities; 
meeting other people etc., but I’m just saying it’s 
definitely an amazing supplement for going to 
school. Even before college, you see high school 
kids now posting on these forums and getting 
training DVDs, and I don’t know if they realise 
how much of a leg up they are actually getting. 
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from industry professionals lnApirang, UduicA 





Founder and Artist, Monkeehub 
The shortest answer on record: 
“Stay off my turf?” 



nhmlinObei 

Freelance Artist, Australia 
“Advice? Go and get your clients! You can’t sit 
around waiting for them to come to you, at least 
not when you’re first starting out. My plan of 




attack was this: create a professional website 
portfolio (preferably .com or .net, etc.); create a 
list of ALL the possible magazines, companies 
and places you would LOVE to work for and 
could see your work actually being used; find 
contact emails for all said companies, and: 



EMAIL, EMAIL, EMAIL. I cannot stress this 
enough; the more emails you send to different 
potential clients, the better. Only 3 out of 10 may 
actually contact you back, and only 1 or 2 may 
offer you some work if you are lucky! So, get the 
computer booted up!” 
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HlaUVium 

Lead artist, Eurocom Entertainment Software, 
UK 

“Turn off the Internet and get to work! Seriously, 
developing self-discipline is very important, and 
I know a lot of artists who are easily distracted. 
Don’t let the Internet, TV, video games and all 
that other fluff get in the way of your artwork. 
Practice is the best way to improve, so if you 
haven’t drawn today, then why not? Get to it!” 




Freelance Artist 

“I am not a big shot in this industry, but if 
you want advice from a rookie, I can tell you 
one thing: keep your eyes open. The most 
important thing that a concept artist needs is 
a visual library. If you don’t add new pieces to 
this library, you may find yourself repeating the 
same lines over and over again. However, if 
you have an extensive library, you can create 
something new by blending the different objects 
you see in your everyday surroundings with 
those in your imagination. For example, when 
I’m on my way to or from work, I always observe 
the environment and absorb everything. I 
observe the formation of the fog or lights, and 
notice the trees or the hair on the person who’s 
sitting next to me. If you can memorise these 
kinds of little things, reflecting them on paper is 
just a matter of practice.” 

VabuckJenAeii 

Matte Painter & Digital Artist 
The longest answer on record: 

First, an analogy: I grew up playing the piano, 
and thought I’d make it my profession. In high 
school though, when I began taking a few art 
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classes, I started to realise I was beginning to peak on the piano side 
of things, and soon put more interest into the visual arts rather than the 
performing arts. Key word being “arts” - so you can see the connection 
very soon. My great piano teacher asked me one day, and was smart 
enough to wait until I could really understand it, but she asked, “What 
makes a musician a musician?” I tried a few answers, but never really 
hit it; perhaps one that plays an instrument, or one that studies music, 



but I was wrong. My teacher put it simply, “To be a musician, you need 
two things: the first is technique, and the second is musicality” (which 
can be substituted for feeling, heart, expression, or those other great 
intangible words). If you only have technique, you’re merely playing the 
piano or playing that instrument. If you only have expression, you are 
uncontrollable and lost. Having both, you become a musician. It is a 
balance. Many great people out there only have one side of the coin, and 
usually it’s the technique side of things because that’s easier to grasp. 

So in more discussions with my teacher, I found the musicality side to 
be like this: if you’re playing Beethoven, then first try and learn what he 
was trying to have the music sound like, through notations, phrases, 
louds, softs, etc. Secondly, when others and your teacher hear you play, 
listen to what they say and react to so you can make things sound better 
than what you can hear while playing. Thirdly, try, learn, and especially 
feel how you, yourself, want the music to flow and feel. Lastly, and most 
importantly, take all these factors - the source, Beethoven, the audience 
and instructors, and yourself - and then decide how to finally perform 
the music. When performing such music, you need the technique there 
in order to perform the music at its best potential. It took me years to 
realise that... and even a few more years to finally realise that I had been 
translating my music instruction over to the visual arts. So here, I’ll try and 
connect the dots. You’re wondering about painting, and more specifically, 
painting digitally. Think of that as an instrument for this example; 
Photoshop being a flute, Painter being a Saxophone, and MSPaint being 
the sound of a squirrel running into a garbage can. They are tools for your 
expression. Now, the expression - the art - or you can even say “concept”, 
has many factors. You could have great art skills, even drawing, and 
just never picked up a flute before. So, it all depends. But let’s see... 

Like Beethoven, you can study great work out there. And here’s the 
first valuable exercise you can try: find an image on the Internet; put it 
into Photoshop, or on your second monitor (opening it up with Microsoft 
Image and Fax Viewer or something); create a document in your paint 
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program with the same proportions; then try 
and replicate the image. If your source image 
is in Photoshop, you can be tempted to colour 
pick colours straight from the image itself (this 
has minor, pros and cons to it, but please don’t 
think you are cheating, because that leads to 
other problems). Try copying it both ways, with 
colour picking, and try to discover the colours on 
your own. But most importantly, when doing a 
copy of a work out there, try and focus on how 
the original artist went about creating it - think 
about this for a second. You really have no idea 
how they did it because you are looking at a 
final image. So what does that force you to do? 

It makes you try and figure out not only how 
they did it, but how you yourself can approach it 
right now and get a similar result - a result you 
were inspired by in the first place. This approach 
that you are taking could be a technique you 
learn to apply on future paintings. As you will 
see, copying a work like this is very valuable 
(and do try various approaches). For example, 
you could try painting the end result right away 

- no layering, no special nothing, just one brush 

- going for the precise finished colour for that 
pixel and, “bam”, it will eventually be there. Or, 
you could think about painting the background 
first, then the next layer, then the next, till 
you’re at the front of the image. Or, you could 



rough everything in broadly, and slowly refine 
the whole image, always working around until 
it’s finally there. Or, this or that techniques are 
limitless! Next thing you could do is try and learn 
their techniques... there are tons of tutorials out 
there that teach you how to paint a tree like this 
guy, a spaceship by this girl, a “whatever”. By 
that last example, you will understand that just 
you putting that pen or brush down and painting, 
you are learning what works, what doesn’t, as 
you go about whatever you’re working on. A 
technique of someone else might not be the 
best for you, so remember that. Developing 
technique takes practice, simple as that, and 



once you start figuring things out, things get 
quicker. So we talked about working with other 
artists out there, finding images that move you 
and trying to copy and learn from them. You 
can then learn from others, whether at school or 
on forums... Now a quick thing on forums: like 
music, a person’s opinion is just that, something 
you look at, turn around, analyse, and decide 
to use or throw away. Just try to learn from all 
these sources the most you can. Books: you can 
try gallery-type books, graphic novels, comic 
books, whatever sparks your fancy. Analyse 
the work - copy it if you want. Most importantly, 
ask yourself, why do I like this image? What is 
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from industry professionals lnApJ^uig^ llduicB 




making this image work? Pause a DVD frame if 
you like a shot and ask the same things; think 
about composition, lighting, palette, colour, 
angles, shapes, contrast - that’s the juicy stuff 
that can then help your paintings. Not saying 
“woah, that’s a cool character with a double 
barrelled plasma gun and flapping orange hair”. 
No! Look at it and say “dang, look at how the 
curve of the arm intersects the straight line of 
the body; the contrasting shapes of how the 
gun is silhouetted against the dark shape of the 
cape; the brushwork on the armour is different 
than the shoes”. That will help you! Ultimately, 
it’s your artistic eye that you’re training. Just 
like you use the technique and your musical 
ear to take all the outside and inside factors to 
produce great music, you must train your artistic 
eye, with outside sources and within, to express 
what you want, using the tools that you choose 
with the techniques to do it with. Practice, learn, 
listen, watch, and ask questions! Search, 
respond, set goals, take baby steps, fail, don’t 
be afraid to wipe the canvas clean and start 
over, do your best, and remember to have fun. 
Best of luck to you!” 

Z lyianCote, 

Matte Painter 

“Well, having a good portfolio is the first thing 
necessary. Try to have a wide variety in your 
work so you aren’t pigeon-holed as the “desert 
dude” or “greenery girl”, or whatever. Be critical 
of yourself. Just because your mum loves it, 
doesn’t mean it should be in your portfolio. A 
portfolio of five strong pieces is always better 
than a portfolio of five strong pieces with two 
“okay” ones. The two okay pieces will bring 
down the strong ones. Send out as many 
portfolios as possible. Even better is to have a 
website and email links to anyone you can think 
of. And a word on websites: don’t have some 
convoluted flash site that you need sit through 
intros and push 5 buttons before you can see a 
piece of art. A simple HTML site will do just fine. 
Be active on the forums; anything that will get 
your name and work noticed. If you have the 
talent it can happen.” 



Jeanr3elM&Uen,Tio&dMch 

Freelance Artist 

“To the aspiring pros around reading this, I’d say: 
draw; draw again; draw till your hands bleed. 

Go to art school, learn and stay open-minded, 
observe a lot. Culture is everywhere, so get off 
the Internet and go to museums. Don’t forget 
to live a real life in order to have things to tell in 
your art. Young artists always tend to emulate the 
style of the artists they love. Copying someone 
else’s style is not a bad thing but at least you 
should be able to find what concept lays behind 
the style. Style is not the message. There’s this 
sentence I like very much, which says “practice 
safe design, always use a concept”. 



Vinegwi 

Freelance Artist 

I’m afraid I’m going to be so unoriginal; just 
practice! Talent is important too, but everyone 
can learn how to draw when they practice. I 
really do mean everybody! I saw many people 
who had never drawn before and after a few 
years of practice they became great! Studying 
other artists’ work and experimenting with 
various techniques is also something I’d 
recommend!” 
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Matte Painter 

“It is very difficult to give specialist advice, because what was valid for 
me does not have to be forced upon others. Number one is to improve 
your ways and to work against the clock. There is a proverb which says 
that “the experiment is a lantern which lights only its own path”. If I was to 
give advice to only one of them, then it would be to rise the morning whilst 
being aware of what remains to be achieved.” 



Tam t Union v CtpoAUuki 

Movie Poster & Digital Artist 

“To be patient. Sometimes it takes 20 years to achieve what you really 
love to do.” 

InApining ttdoica^ -tide Compiled by: Ben Barnes 



Tmnah TEmaAEL 

Matte Painter & Concept Artist 
“It’s harder to get into the CG industry if you’re 
living in a country where there are few or no 
opportunities. Your only chance is to work a 
lot and prepare a good portfolio. The best way 
to show your portfolio is to have a clean and 
professionally designed web site. Then you 
need to search for freelance jobs. It’s actually 
the only way to gain experience. You can 
search the big CG forums like 3DTotal, CGTalk 
and ConceptArt. Game companies post job 
announcements on these sites. There is a 
chance to find a contract work opportunity as 
well. You can apply to these jobs and get the 
gig if you’re good enough. After a while, they will 
find you. It depends on the quality of your work 
and how well you’re known. Then who knows? 
You can get a full-time job offer.” 

UhUlUoieg 

Comic Book Artist 

“Don’t try to get a job with a comic publisher 
right out of the gate, as those days are largely 
over. Instead, bide your time and create your 
own comic or manga, and simply do your own 
thing. Creating your own comic is one of the 
single most satisfying artistic endeavours one 
can undertake, and the best part is that nobody 
can tell you that you did it wrong!” 
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Dosch 3D: 

Building Interiors 





Dosch HDRI Chrome Dosch Textures: 

& Studio Effects V2 Construction Materials V2 



Dosch HDRI: 
Radiant Skies 








Dosch 3D: Dosch 3D: 

Surrounding Skies V2 Kitchen Designs 




Dosch 3D: 

Antique Furniture 




Dosch 3D: Dosch Viz-lmages: 

Cars 2006 People - Casual 








Dosch 3D: 

Lo-Poly People 
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Dosch 3D 




^ Car Details 





Dosch 3D: 
Car Details 




Dosch 3D: 
Buildings V2 



Completely textured 3D-models and scenes of the > Dosch 
3D and > Dosch CAD productlines are supplemented by the 
seamlessly tileable surface materials of >Dosch Textures. 

High Dynamic Range Images >Dosch HDRI allow you to 
incorporate the complex lighting of a real scene in your 3D- 
scenes. Perfect shadow casting and reflections will create a 
new dimension of realism in your renderings. 



DOSCH DESIGN Europe 

Gotthard-Schuell-Str. 14 - 97828 Marktheidenfeld - Germany 
Phone: +49(0)9391-915853 - Fax +49(0)9391 -91 5854 

info@doschdesign.com 



The 2-D objects of > Dosch Viz-lmages support you by 
creating professional architectural visualizations. 

The royalty-free images of > Dosch Layer FX unlock a new 
realm of creative freedom - and therefore substantial time and 
cost savings. Illustrations, cover pictures, advertising, annual 
reports, event artwork: the DOSCH DESIGN products offer a 
comprehensive collection of design templates. 



www.doschdesign.com 













10 Images from Around the World. 

This month Featuring : 
Bjorn Wirtz 
Simon Legrand 
Tuna Ferit Hidayetoglu 
Vitaly Samarin Alexius 
Peter Chan 
Olga Antonenko 
Choi, Tae Young 
David Revoy 
John Wu 



christophe vacher 






10 of the Best 



^aiCenieA 



TheTTU&Aiwi 

Bjorn Wirtz 
webmaster@derwolpertinger.de 
http://www.derwolpertinger.de 
You can read an in-depth interview with this 
artist in 3DCreative Magazine soon! 



Rebel Cal 

Simon Legrand 

legrand.simon@gmail.com 

http://slegrand.blogspot.com/ 
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Jenailhwa, 

Vitaly Samarin Alexius 
doctor_vit@hotmail.com 
http://www.svitart.com 
You can read an in- 
depth interview with 
this artist in 3DCreative 
Magazine soon! 
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10 of the Best 



Cily, ai me umimfiaM 

Olga Antonenko 
total@cgpolis.com 
http://www.cgpolis.com 
You can read an in-depth interview~with this 
artist in 3DCreative Magazine soon! 
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David Revoy 
d avid . revoy @f ree .f r 
http://www.davidrevoy.com 



10 of the Best 
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Vnoiatupeu 

Choi, Tae Young 
tchoi@midway.com 
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You can purchase this book 

and others... 

From 3DTotal.com/books now and receive great discounts 

for purchasing 2 books or more! 



3DCreative have teamed 
up with 3dtotal.com and 
design studio press to give 
you a preview of some 
fantastic books on offer. 



This Month; Quantum Dreams. 

“There’s something almost uncanny in seeing things you’ve 
imagined, and only described in words, depicted. It’s even 
more unsettling to see them depicted more clearly and 
vividly and accurately than you imagined them. Stephan 
Martin iere’s covers for my books have that effect on me. 
They look as if he has taken a camera and a sketchbook to 
these very worlds, and has seen more of them than I did. 
We should all be grateful for Martiniere’s mind’s eye.” 

- Ken MacLeod , author, The Cassini Division and the 
trilogy, The Engines of Light 

“Stephan isn’t just a stunning illustrator, he is truly a 
designer, with a great sense of harmony and style. He can 
create extremely organic objects or creatures as well as 
the most stylistic architecture of today and tomorrow.” 

- Patrick Tatopoulos production designer, I, Robot, Dark 
City, Independence Day 

“I find the uniqueness of his vision and confidence of his 
presentation endlessly fascinating and inspiring. We are 
fortunate that Stephan’s skills allow us to experience his 
fantastic imagination and all of his worlds.” 

- Ryan Church, concept design supervisor, Star Wars III 

QUANTUM DREAMS: The Art of Stephan Martiniere, 
is a collection of his sci-fi book cover paintings, video 
game designs and personal art. Stephan takes others’ 
descriptions of faraway, imaginary realms.. .and makes 
them real. Stephan’s career has taken him from France to 
Japan to California, where he has worked in the fields of 
animation, concept art, theme park motion ride design, 
video games and book cover art. He helped design the 
worlds of I, Robot and Star Wars Episodes II and III , and 
with his book covers makes fantasy worlds come to life 
with a single image. QUANTUM DREAMS contains 130 
illustrations, including supporting sketches and early 
versions of finished pieces, with descriptions that give you 
an inside look into Stephan’s creativity and process. 

Product Details 
Paperback: 80 pages 
Dimensions: 9x12 inches 
Illustrated: 130 illustrations 
Publisher: Design Studio Press 
ISBN: 0-9726676-7-9 



studiol PRESS 







Preview Pages : Quantum Dreams : The Art of Stephan martiniere 



designstudiol PRESS 




HOSTILE TAKEOVER 



book cover | written by Sandra Shwartz 

The request from the art director was simple and straightforward; “babe in space with a big 
gun.” I had done the Polyhedron Magazine cover a year before, depicting a pilot babe with 
mecha robots, so I wanted to do something different. I chose orange as an overall color sim- 
ply because I hadn’t done a lot of paintings in that color palette. It also happened that Jupiter 
was the location of the story. It was a perfect choice. The painting of the character uses a 
lot of a technique I refer to as “scratching,” juxtaposing different colored layers and using 
the eraser to scratch/uncover the layers underneath. I find the technique very direct 
and gestural. 




desianstudioL 



Preview Pages : Quantum Dreams : The Art of Stephan martiniere 






This is the first in a series 
of 3 variations on how to 
go about creating custom 
brushes in Photoshop CS2. 

This first process is done using 
Photoshop’s default brushes and 
the brush options, which can give 
you any effect your looking for if 
you know how the settings work... 






3* 




Bfl 





Cnealedlnc 

Photoshop 



&iealing, a, bsuL&h Qrioni Acsiaich ia 
VhMirtJu^TeAlin# lii land l tweaking. iih& 

OpiutH&A'ns first thing to do is create a blank canvas; I usually make 
sure it’s set at 300dpi resolution, around 500x500 pixels, so the brush 
itself doesn’t become pixelated or incapable of scaling to larger sizes 
when working on a large image. This first brush design is going to be 
geared toward foliage, specifically a Japanese Maple Leaf, which will be 
used to create quick, easy batches of leaves without going through too 
much rendering trouble. So, grab any of the default brushes supplied by 
Photoshop and just start to draw out a silhouetted shape, in this case 
the Japanese Maple Leaf (Fig. 01 ). Since we do want a bit of depth to 
the brush, block in some of the veins, rips and rigged edges of the leaf. 
You can also fade some areas so everything isn’t on the same level and 
help give a bit of variation (Fig. 02). Now that you’ve created the brush 
shape itself, you need to save it. Go to ‘Edit > Define Brush Preset’ and 
then choose a name and click ‘OK’ (Fig. 03). You’ll notice that the new 
brush, with the name you’ve chosen, will show up in the brush list at the 
very bottom. The next step is to select the new brush you’ve just created 
and click the ‘Brushes Option’ window located at the top-right with a little 







arrow next to it. This brings down the brush settings you can apply to your 
custom brush (Fig. 04). Leaving the brush settings at a default doesn’t 
allow for much control or variation in the strokes. So the first thing to do 
is allow for some pressure sensitivity, and you do this using the ‘Other 
Dynamics’ setting (Fig. 05). Set the ‘Opacity Jitter’ to approximately 50% 
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and make sure the control settings are set to ‘Pen Pressure’. To provide 
some variation in the direction and scale of the brush, choose the ‘Shape 
Dynamics’ settings (Fig. 06). Set the ‘Size Jitter’ to 100% and make sure 
the control settings under ‘Angle Jitter’ are set to ‘Initial Direction’. The 
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control settings under 
the ‘Roundness 
Jitter’ should be set 
to ‘Pen Tilt’, and a 
minimum roundness 
of approximately 25% 
(Fig. 07). Now that 
we know where the 
settings for the brush 
options are, you can 
feel free to test them 
and play around with 
different variations, 
different percentages 
of control and varying dynamics, including scatter and dual brush modes 
(Fig. 08). One of the last settings I adjusted before finding the right feel 
for this custom brush was choosing the ‘Brush Tip Shape’ (Fig. 09) option 
and applying a 74% spacing to the separation of the brushes flow. OK, 
so our brush settings are complete, all that we need to do is save the 
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brush options that have been applied. It’s very 
important throughout this process that you don’t 
choose another brush, otherwise you may lose 
all the settings you have applied to your custom 
brush. Click the ‘Brushes Option’ window, 
located at the top-right with a little arrow next to 
it, like previously, and now choose ‘New Brush 
Preset’. Label your new brush, click ‘OK’, and 
the custom brush you created earlier will now be 
saved with the new settings you’ve applied, and 
located at the bottom of your brush list (Fig. 10). 
The next step is just quick and basically a recap 
of what we just went over. I’m going to create 
a quick variation of the Japanese Maple Leaf 
by getting rid of the stem and adjusting the 
shape of the points. First, erase the stem of the 
original brush, then choose ‘Select>AII’ then 
‘Edit>Transform>Warp’ (Fig.11). You’ll notice 
that the entire box has been selected with the 







dotted lines, and once 
you choose the ‘Warp’ 
transformation option 
you can choose points 
on this graphed box to 
mould and skew the 



Untitled-1 @ 100% (Layer 1 . Gray/8) 



BUB 



brush shape (Fig. 12). 
You can also grab 
anywhere inside the 
box and just drag it to 
transform its original 
outline and then apply 
the transformation 
to confirm the change (Fig. 13). After applying a few of the same Brush 
Options, such as the ‘Other Dynamics’ and ‘Shape Dynamics’, I’ve played 
around with it and 
I’m happy with this 
variation on our 
original brush (Fig. 14). 

Save the brush 
preset, as we have 
done previously, and 
it will be added to your 
list. Lastly, now that 
we have two custom 
Japanese Maple Leaf 



brushes, both with 



"I Untitled-1 @ 100% (Layer 1 . RGB/8) 







100% I Doc; 732.4K/1.03M' 
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the default shape and the brush settings saved as preset brushes, you’ll 
want to save the Brush list. On your Brush list there is an arrow next to the 
top-right of this box. Click the arrow > ’Save Brushes’> label your brush 
list, and now they will be stored and can be used at any time you wish 
(Fig. 15). To access your Brush list just in the same manner as saving your 
list, choose ‘Load Brushes’ and select your Brush list file. The original 
version of the custom Japanese Maple Leaf brush can be seen in Fig. 16. 
The modified version of the Japanese Maple Leaf brush can be seen in 
Fig. 17. See Fig. 18 to 20 for close-up details showing the two brushes 
used together in the painting, using them in a few different methods; 
as a more muted back drop, and applying colour dynamics and lighting 
effects. I hope you’ve found this custom brush tutorial helpful and, if you’re 
interested, check in next month for the second tutorial: using photographs 
online to produce a custom brush and how to take the brush and apply a 
custom texture. 



TJlik& Cotini&ut 

For more from this artist visit: 
http://www.mikecorriero.com 
Or contact: mikecorriero@gmail.com 
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Zoo Publishing presents the new issue of 3dcreative 
magazine: a downloadable monthly magazinefor 
concept art, digital & matte painting for only $4(IS 






PUBLISHING 



Issue017 January 2007 $4/€3.25/£2.25 








HEAVE 

New year, new look and a new line up of the bo£t interviews, 
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DIGITAL PAINTING TUTORIAL SEI 
3-part tutorial series: Painting Armour. This Me 

European Knight - Medieval 

Next Month : Issue 13 : Jan 07 : part 2 : 

Greek-Roman ancient world 
armour, Spartans, Trojans 

Issue 14 : Feb 07 : part 3 : 

Oriental Japanese / samurai 







Re&eanch- he first thing I usually do 
when I get a project is to collect all of the 
reference material that I am going to need. 

Most of the time you can find everything you 
need by just “Googling” it. I found some images 
(Fig. 01) from www.aurorahistoryboutique.com 
and www.globaleffects.com. It is a good idea to 
start building up a large reference folder on your 
computer so that the next time you need some 
armour reference you will already have it. Now 
that we have our reference, we can start the 
illustration. 
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Vnepavudiaii This painting is going to be done primarily in 
Photoshop CS2, with a little bit of Painter IX for adding texture. I have 
included the Photoshop CS2 brushes I used so that you can try them out. 
To load them in Photoshop, click on the Brush tool and then right-click 
on the canvas. Your Brush menu should open. In the top-right corner is a 
small triangle button - click that and go to ‘Load Brushes’, then select the 
file that is included in this tutorial. As for what size file you should work 
in, I always paint at 300dpi, usually around 3000 pixels wide, depending 
on whether it is a vertical or horizontal illustration. This time my image 
is 2404x2905. I forgot to mention this in Part 1 of the tutorial, but you 
can check part 1 - European Knight - Medieval in the December Issue, 
so I will bring it up now. If you are going to be working as a professional 
illustrator, getting a tablet is a necessity. I use a 6x8 ‘Intuos III’ tablet, and 
I would really recommend it because of the function buttons on the sides. 
Having these buttons has increased my efficiency and speed dramatically. 
I usually never even have to use the keyboard except for when I want to 
resize things or flip my canvas. Plus, the ‘Intuos III’ has a larger stylus, 
which is more comfortable for your hand. After you install your tablet 
you need to set up the function keys and touch strip for Photoshop. I 
am using a PC, so first click on the ‘Start’ button and then go to ‘Control 
Panel’. Look for the ‘Wacom Tablet Properties’ icon and double-click it. 
This will bring up the dialogue box. Click on the ‘Functions’ button, under 
‘Tool’. This will allow you to customise your function buttons. You will 
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probably want to make these buttons specific to 
Photoshop, so if Photoshop is not listed under 
‘Applications’, then just hit the “+’ button and you 
can choose Photoshop from there. Now click on 
the ‘Express Keys’ tab. This lets you customise 
each button separately. Next to that is the 
Touch Strip’ tab, which lets you customise the 
touch strips - it is pretty self explanatory. Close 
the window when you are finished. Fig. 02 is the 
image of the tablet configuration I mentioned 
above. People have been asking what I have 
my tablet function keys set to, so I figured I 
would draw a really bad drawing of a tablet and 
label the different buttons, as you can see from 
Fig. 03. 



Flg04 





« 



Th& 'Emkln First I start by putting in some type of background; 
in this case I just tried to put down some interesting brushstrokes. After 
I have that done, I start the figure by blocking in the main silhouette. I 
never do any line drawings for my illustrations because I find it easier 
for me to paint in the shapes, as opposed to using line. For the face I 
always lay down a base skin colour and then add in the shapes for the 
eye sockets and the nose (Fig. 04). Now that I am happy with the figure, I 
start to block in the shapes of the armour. I am not really sure yet what the 
armour is going to look like. I have a basic idea since I am doing a Roman 
soldier, but since I never do thumbnails I usually just go with the flow. I 
always hated doing thumbnails in school, and once I started freelancing 
professionally I found that I never had a client ask for thumbnails, so I just 
never did them. I probably should, since it would probably help with my 
compositions and to give me a better idea as to what I am going to paint, 
instead of constantly changing my illustration. (Fig. 05). At this time I go 
ahead and jump in with the colour scheme of my illustration. I put down 
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the base red colour for his clothing, as well 
as a yellow for the armour. I also block in the 
areas where you can see his skin. A lot of times 
when I am at this stage I end up putting down 
some highlights so I can see where I am going. 
Usually you should hold off on the highlights 
until the end, but I am impatient. Plus, I know 
that I will be making the highlights brighter later 
on (Fig. 06). 



lidding ilheTJeiaii 

When I am working on an illustration I always 
try to keep it zoomed out to 25%. This actually 
determines what size I make my paper size as 
well. Basically, I resize the image so that it takes 
up a fair amount of space in the window at 25% 
zoom. The reason I work zoomed out is so that I 
won’t get bogged down with detail early on. This 
always allows me to see the entire illustration 
as a whole, and I can judge more easily if things 
look correct. I also constantly flip my canvas 
horizontally so that I can more easily see any 
errors. Even when I do start to detail things I 
normally try not to zoom in. I also try to work on 
one layer as well. The only reason I am working 






in several layers on this illustration is because it makes it easier to save 
my different steps for this tutorial (Fig. 07). In this step I just made a minor 
change in the colour. I believe I added more blue and cyan. During the 
process of any illustration I tend to change the colours a lot. The colours 
I start with are just a starting point, never an ending point (Fig. 08). After 
looking at his armour for a while, I began to notice some technical errors. 
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If you follow through with the shape of the 
second armour segment - the blue line - you can 
see that the shape I initially drew for it was too 
far over to the right. You wouldn’t actually see it 
because it would be behind his arm (Fig. 09). Not 
only that, but I also felt like the first two armour 
plates weren’t wrapping around correctly, so in 
the next step I am going to fix that as well. The 
easy way to fix this is by using the distort tool. 
First, use the lasso tool to select the area that 
you want to fix, then go to ‘Edit > Transform > 
Distort’. Now just drag the lower-left corner and 
hit ‘Enter’. All you have to do now is go back 
and fix up some areas, and you’re done. Fig. 10 
is the result of fixing. I mentioned earlier that I 
was going to make the highlights brighter; I like 
to use the colour dodge setting on the brush 
to accomplish this, not the actual dodge tool, 
added an example of what it would look like if 
you used the dodge tool. Basically the dodge 



Flg09 




tool sucks out the colour and makes it look really 
bad. The way to use the colour dodge setting 
with a brush is to click on the Brush tool, then go 
up and set the ‘Mode’ to ‘Colour Dodge’ from the 
drop-down menu. Next you want to pick a darker 
colour, or else you will risk overexposing the 
image very quickly. By using a dark colour you 
can build up the highlights in a more controlled 
manner. Also use a soft brush, like the airbrush 
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Now that I have all the basic shapes and 
colours down I can just go in and finish off 
with the details, like the separation in the 
different armour plates, rivets, rings, etc. 
(Fig.13-15). I also begin to spend more time 
on the face (Fig. 16 &17). Another way to get 
some cool textures is to take this to Painter 
IX. First, drop all your layers, and then select 
the whole canvas. Make sure you have the 
‘Layer Adjuster’ tool selected, then hold ‘Alt’ 
and left-click on the painting. This makes a 
copy of your painting. Now select the top layer 
and go to ‘Effects > Surface Control > Apply 



shown in Fig.1 1 . In Part 1 of the tutorial series - the medieval knight - 1 
showed how to add textures from images. This time I used more textured 
brushes. One brush I used is kind of like a chalk brush. You can see what 
it looks like with and without the dual brush setting. I used this brush to 
build up the texture on the armour (Fig.1 2). 
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Surface Texture’. Under ‘Using’ select ‘Image 
Luminance’. Make sure that you have ‘Shine’ set 
to zero. You can also now adjust the ‘Amount’ 
to whatever you think looks good. This effect 
enhances your brushwork and will also make 
your painting look sharper (Fig. 18). The arm 
wasn’t really attaching correctly so I went back 
and painted in an arm without the sleeve. After 
getting the arm correct, I paint the sleeve on top 
of the arm (Fig. 1 9&20). 




FlglS 
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*Sl Roman_20.jpg •; 100 (RGB/0) 



-§Roman_16 psd ® 100% (Layer 6 . RGB/0) 



Doc; 18.2M/22.8M 



One thing you want to remember when painting 
armour is that armour reflects everything around 
it. In this case I made sure to put in the reflection 
of the arm and the red sleeve (Fig. 21 -24). The 
painting is nearing the end, and only a few more 
parts need refining (Fig. 25-27). I also now start 
to put in the final little details, like the straps 
on the front of the armour and on the helmet 
(Fig.28). 
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r . Adobe Photoshop 
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One of the problems I always 
have is knowing when I am 
finished. Usually, by the end of a 
painting I start getting tired of it, 
and sometimes I start to get lazy 
(Fig.29). I really didn’t want to 
finish the legs, but I felt that since 
the rest of the illustration was so 
refined that I kind of had to finish 
the legs as well. I still left the back 
leg a bit unrefined, as well as the 
back arm. I still don’t feel happy 
with his left leg, but I will go ahead 
and call it finished (Fig. 30). 

Here is the final image. I hope 
you will learn something from this 
tutorial. Next month (February 
Issue) will be ‘Oriental Japanese 
Armour’. 

Vaanken, 

For more from this artist visit: 
http://www.daarken.com 
Or contact: 

daarkenart@daarken.com 
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This is a digital painting of my son, 
Emmett, which I did mainly as a study 
by referencing an original photo image. 
This I felt would lead to a greater 
understanding of form, colour selection, 
colour blending, texturing and overall 
how to generally go about painting a 
person and cloth materials, since I am 
relatively new to figure painting... 




Emmett 



Cneaiedlne 



Photoshop CS2 




The entire image was done in Photoshop CS2 
over a period of two weeks (a couple of hours 
a night, most nights), mainly using standard 
brushes (varying in size and opacity but always 
fully feathered), a Wacom lntuos3 9X12 tablet, 
and a 21” CRT monitor. The final image ended 
up being 3500x4500 pixels (including white 
areas) and I worked at 1000dpi. Here I will 
take you through all of the steps I took to end 
up with the final image. As this was a learning 
process for me, some of my methods and 
techniques may not be what you seasoned 
2D artists are used to, but I’m pleased 
with the final result and hope this might 
help, encourage or possibly even 
inspire in some aspects, regardless 
of skill level. The process 
snapshot images alone, I hope, 
are fairly self-explanatory, 
but I have included brief 
text descriptions along 
the way. Enjoy! 
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Zlep 7 / The right eye (from a viewer’s 
perspective) was my starting point. I outlined the 
main shape of the eye, constantly referencing 
the original, and surrounded that with the 
darkest skin tone in that area. I then began to 
fill in the basic colours. Next I added detail by 
layering at a very low opacity, so the colours 
gradually darken and blend well, and then I 
applied the lighter colour over the top in the 
same fashion. One thing I found about the 
reference image was that where there are dark 
and light areas beside one another, there was 




always either a green, purple or yellow subtle 
line separating the areas (which is due to the 
vignette effect from the camera). I added these 
separating lines in to achieve more accurate 
realism (see the 4th stage: the green edge along 
the top of the eye for an example of this). 

3: The same steps also apply for the 

left eye. 



3: I then went on to paint the mouth, 
using the same technique; first an outline, 
surrounded by the lightest skin tone; then 
blocking in the basic colours, both light and 
dark. Since my methods involved using a 
very low opacity, one thing I found necessary 
was selecting a more saturated colour than 
what appeared to be the actual colour in the 
reference photo, and layering this on top of the 
basic colours I began with. 
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dUp V/The nose was the next part I painted. I found this to be the most difficult part yet, as 
there were no hard edges as such, just blending and more blending between the nose, upper-lip and 
cheek areas. Since I had already painted the mouth, to blend this and the nose area together, I used 
the colour selection tool and picked colour from this (and increased saturation on that colour, as I 
mentioned). Note: I did not pick colour from the original image at any point - colours were picked 
only from the features I had already painted. For blending these two facial features, I had to select a 
large brush (as large as possible, but not so big that I would be painting over areas I didn’t want to 
affect. The diameter was just smaller than the distance from the bottom of the nose to the top of the 
lips) and set it to an opacity of only 3 or 4. A very slight yellow wash over everything, I found, helped 
with achieving the look of natural-looking skin here. The two separate layers show you exactly what 
had to be done to integrate them; the nose layer, the mouth layer and finally the nose & mouth layer 
combined. 
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Making Of 



Ztep 5: In this step, for the face and head, I 
had to integrate all the facial features and block 
in the head shape. I began by aligning the eye, 
nose and mouth layers. I outlined the head 
shape around these layers and coloured it in the 
darkest skin tone, quickly blending the features. 
Next I painted the light areas of the head and 
matched and blended all the colours of each 
layer edge. You can see all of the facial features 
aligned correctly, and then the finished head for 
this step. 
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6 : Here you have the stages I went through when painting 
the ears, and again the procedure is much the same as before; draw 
an outline; block in basic colour; go over this with a very opaque brush 
in a colour which is more saturated than the actual colour required. The 
finishing steps were getting the highlights and shading correct. 

7 : The last thing to be painted on the head (except for minor 
touch-ups all over), was the hair. Generally I used browns, yellows, reds 
(for blending with the head) and hints of purple for this - all varying in 
tone. I started with the general hair shape in a single light-brown colour 



(one of the darker tones in the hair region). Next I added yellow over this 
to suggest strands of hair. The brighter the yellow, the darker the brown 
directly beside it, but no hard-edges at all. There was not much to painting 
the hair, as it is mainly suggestive detail, but blending with the head 
proved difficult. I found I had to repaint the forehead a few times to get the 
colours between the hair areas and head right. The last step was painting 
and blending the crimson shadow of the hair in the centre of the forehead. 
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Making Of 



Tmmeil 




Xtep 8: The jacket. As can be seen in the 
images on the left, I started here by getting the 
shapes of the jacket and trousers as close as 
possible, and by filling in the areas with one 
colour each. For the jacket, I erased the lighter 
areas from the jacket (since both were quite 
dark) and then I filled in the erased areas with 
the lighter, brown colour on a lower layer. There 
are really only three colours used here; brown, 
dark red (this might be hard to see over the dark 
brown) and a dark-blue edge down the sleeves. 
On the upper layer I then went over everything 
and blended both layers together, using similar 
methods as before (to blending the nose) using 
a small (approx, size 4) splattered, texture brush, 
with high opacity but as close to the correct colour 
as possible. I painted in the jacket button also, 
in mainly dark green (low saturation), near black 
and white colours (on the green palette) and 
gave it purple edges. For the trousers, I etched 
in patches of dark green indicating where the 
highlighted areas and any parts in shadow were. 
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vu? Trousers. Next, working on the 
right trouser leg first, I added a layer of colour, slightly darker 
than mid-tone green over all. Then, in dark green (almost 
black), using the same splattered texture brush I used on 
the jacket, I painted in and around the edges of all the 
areas in shadow, leaning heavier on the pen for larger, 
darker texture closest to the darkest areas. At the top and 
down the side of the leg, I painted on a more subtle texture 
of reddish brown. I did this also in areas where the shadow was 
less dark, separating the very light from very dark areas. For 
the next step, the lines in the corduroy trousers, I created 
a new layer and simply painted on very dark lines 
(small brush, high opacity of about 90) following the 
contours and folds in the cloth. I then duplicated 
this layer, lowered the opacity of one to about half way and 
blurred the other layer. Finally I added in the highlights of near white from 
the green palette along the creases, the corduroy lines and the knee 
area. The same steps were used for each trouser leg but the left one got less 
highlights. 
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(fie/i'io: Out of the entire painting, 
the hands and feet, I found, were the most 
enjoyable to paint, both requiring nearly all the 
techniques I used up to this point (meaning 
good practice) and ending in a nice result I 
didn’t expect to achieve. The process consisted 
of; colour blending of light and dark areas, slight 
texturing, colour selection (again for light and 
dark areas) and precise outline drawing both 
on and around the hands and feet. There is a 
close-up of left foot before and after texturing. 
The snapshots show most of the process; I 
started with an outline and this time filled in the 




area with a pale pink colour. Next, using a 
very small brush of high opacity, I 
all of the toes, creases and dimple (on 
the right foot). I then went over all this a 
few times, and added darker patches to 
the rest of the feet, in a very saturated 
reddish pink (opacity only about 15) and 
blended the pale pink and reddish pink 
colours together. After this, I went over 
everything with the splattered texture brush I 
mentioned before, in a dark purple (opacity of about 30) 
and the same in pale yellow. I increased saturation and colour darkness 
level for the darker areas, and the opposite for the bright areas and highlights, 
blue in places to suggest veins. 



I also added hints of 
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Tmmettwa, 





(Steps 11: The right hand (or two fingers in 
this case) was actually very simple, as you can 
see from the snapshot, just pale pink, red and 
the brown from the jacket all blended together. 
The hand on the left took the very same steps 
as the feet, except there was a dark-brown area 
in behind the thumb. 
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Above are the steps I took to 
paint the neck and shirt collar. The method for 
painting the neck is the same as before, for the 
face, except for the nearly black area in shadow 
(colour taken from the red palette) and with a 
lot of desaturated red at low opacity (giving a 
dark grey) washed over the whole area. I began 
on the shirt by filling in the area with a cream 
colour. Next I sketched the outlines where 
the shirt material is joined and I drew in some 
grey lines for the corduroy (from the red colour 
palette) and blended this into the jacket using 
crimson and brown. I painted over all areas 
here using red (very low opacity of about 3) to 
gradually blend giving a pink tint and the edge 
of the shirt outlined in green. The ‘white’ T-shirt 
only required a wash of grey texture. There is 
a zoomed-in shot showing how I applied and 
layered colour to the shirt collar. 
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Tmmettws, 






Otep^JJ: For the jumper, I began by creating a new layer and placing it behind the rest of the 
image. On this I tried using a pale brown colour and painted the collar of the jumper on another new 
layer, above all the other layers. This pale brown under-layer made it quite difficult to see clearly, 
the more stitching detail I added, so I replaced this with a plain, darker brown colour. Each stitch on 
the jumper was painstakingly painted (and shaded and highlighted) one-by-one. Nearing the end of 
the painting of the jumper, most of these stitches then had to be painted over a few times, as well 
as the lines between the stitches (in red and purple), to get the detail, colour and lighting closer to 
the original. Starting with the collar of the jumper made it a little easier to get the lines of stitches in 
the right place but this was no easy task despite this. In the beginning, I tried counting the stitches 
on the original and drawing one row, from right to left, to the centre line of stitches, but this quickly 
became complicated with the folds and patterns on the jumper and so I had to change my method. 
Instead, I drew vertical lines, indicating where the stitches were, and then drew the stitches over 
these lines. This method proved better and more accurate but was extremely time consuming. The 
design on the jumper was done in the very same way but using a very pale brown (near white) and 
washing over this with yellow and red (very low opacity). Taking the brighter parts of the jumper into 
account, I drew on rough patches of light brown (on a new layer) so I would know when to change 
the colour of the stitches and save time. To finish off the jumper, the dark stitches (along the bottom) 
and folded parts in shadow were next. I did these areas by layering dark colours (red, yellow from 
the dark end of the palette and purple) and splattered texture of medium opacity over the previously 
painted stitches. I gave many areas of the jumper a wash of purple and touched up the highlights in 
brown/yellow. 
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aiepi* : Next was the shadow. This was 
actually one of the more difficult parts to paint 
out of the entire picture, as it required blending 
dark and mid-tone colours with very light colour, 
and fading off to white. This consisted of many 
tones, and every additional colour had to be 
smoothly blended with the ones already down, 
so the whole area had to be painted over again 
and again. I started by painting a general area, 
where the shadow was, in a pale green (grey) 
and then worked on the darkest areas over this. 
These were done in dark green, purple and navy 
around the edges of the trousers. Next I washed 
over the whole shadow in a dark purple texture 
(opacity of about 10) and again in dark green. 

On top of this I added a pale green wash and 
blended all together, but keeping certain areas 
lighter than others. I then went over the edges 
in purple with low opacity, blended that in and 
went over the purple edge in yellow and faded 
this off to white. 




<f lefts 15: The very final part of the painting 
was the cushion (not including the dark outline 
at the bottom which was done during the 
shadow stage). The cushion is just barely 
visible and was quite easy to paint (took about 
15 minutes). It took a wash of yellow along the 
edge of the sleeve, some pink and grey (from 
the red palette) blobs of a texture brush (opacity 
at 10), and simply a smaller brush for the finer 
parts. 
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The finished painting is on a transparent 
background, which concludes the Making Of 
walk-through for my painting, “Emmett”. I hope 
you have found it useful in some respect. At 
the end of it all, I find myself better able to 
blend colour, select colour (taking the brush 
opacity into account) and do some basic 
texturing. Also, I feel more confident with 
painting cloth and figures. All in all, I achieved 
what I set out to do. I fully recommend similar 
studies, at least to those of you who are new 
to digital painting (or painting applications), 
as you can learn a great deal from it in a 
reasonably short amount of time, but it does 
require a lot of patience. 

BiepAen, 

IJliErni-fllaiiMiB 

For more from this artist visit: 
www.artexpanse.com/ 

Or contact: 

stephendm@gmail.com 
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TarcCon Me 



^ After the sketching was done, I 
started to compose a background using the 
brushes. In my opinion, brushes are a very 





important tool to use and you can make different 
kinds of brushes yourself. You can use different 
techniques to compose your own brushes, such 
as using a detail of a photo, which is the most 
common way to do so. Also working with some 
abstract or marked shapes could be a way too. 
By these techniques you could have a brush 
archive belonging to your needs, which would 
bring simplicity to your works. As seen in the 
images, you can make a brush from the ‘Edit/ 
Define Brush Preset’ sections (Fig. 01, 03 & 04). 





(Stepi The 



first step, which is the most important step, is composing the concept and making the 



best sketch to start painting. The concept was about two creatures in love, and one gets annoyed by 



the other. Fig. 01 shows the sketch step, which I was satisfied with. 



ka Untitled-2 66.7% (RGB/8) 
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(Step * ^?The next step is choosing the brush and painting in the 
background. Be careful though, as using the brush in the same way and 
angle can cause the painting to become monotone (Fig. 05). 



Ztep V After I get the enough saturation, I use some filters (Gaussian 
Blur) to achieve an out-of-focus blur, due to the distance (Fig. 06). 



5Vox the characters and the other details, I started by filling the 
general lines and giving them dimensions. Due to the direction of light, the 
shadows are fixed. The light is from a cloudy daylight, so there wouldn’t be 
clear shining light, but vivid colours (Fig. 07 & 08). 




otep^ 6 Fig. 09 shows the character after the light and shadows have 
helped produced some other details (Fig. 09). 
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Step* 7 last, some light and shadow effects are added. Whilst Steps ffJhe bee was 

adding the details and effects, working on different layers is better for any created mostly to give depth to the illustration. So the bee is as a sketch, 

kinds of changes or improvements (Fig. 10 & 11). and seems unfinished because of the importance range. The fur details 

are committed on the bee after the general shadows are done (Fig. 12a & 

12b). 
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(Slcp'i 

Firstly, I open a new .psd file in Photoshop. It will be vertical, 
and the resolution will be 150-200 ppi. I generally start 
with a lower resolution and ramp it up later when I’m 
detailing the illustration, enabling me to work faster 
and smoother. I create a textured background 
before starting to draw, so I get rid of the white 
background. I open a new layer and start to 
sketch with some thin brushes, as though 
drawing with a sharpened pencil. I don’t 
need to put a lot of detail into this stage, 
just define the general silhouette and 

lines. 














vJL 



making. 0ft UiieiiVnieAt 






Then I select the “Multiply” from the options menu of the “sketch” layer. I 
open a new layer under the sketch layer and start to paint roughly. At this 
stage, I’m paying attention to get the right colours and tones. Be aware 
of putting too much detail in at this stage. Try to see the whole image 
without zooming in much and losing yourself in details. For example, 
I generally work at %25 - %50 zoom level. I’ll use a main light source, 
and two secondary light sources, making decisions on my colours and 
applying the temperature passes, shadows etc. 
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vJL 



making. 0ft UiieiiVnieAt 



(Step* 



I start to paint over the sketch layer in this step. I open a new layer at 
the top and start to paint over the lines and add details. You can also 
zoom in at this stage. Also, it’s totally up to you that how much time you 
are going to spend on your image. You can paint it to the final detail 
or finish it just in 3-4 hours like me. It’s a matter of choice and style in 
the end. I use several different brushes, but generally textured brushes 
in Photoshop as I can put more detail and richness into my image in a 

very short time this way. 
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Steps 

I’m almost done. I save the file and open it in Painter (yes, I use both 
software packages and go back and forth). I’ll paint some of the soft 
passes on the image in Painter, such as the drapery and the details on 
the face. I’m more accustomed to creating these in Painter - it somehow 
feels softer than PS - but ultimately you can paint in either. I use several 
brushes, like acrylic and oil, and I also use the “Glow tool” to brighten 

the halo at the top of the alien’s head. 
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If you want to create eye-catching images, you need to pay attention to 
the harmony of light and shadow and understanding colour theory is key 
to your painting. I hope this is a useful tutorial for you. 

Take care. 

TmnahT£maA£i 

For more from this artist visit: 

www.partycule.com 
Or contact: 
emrah@partycule.com 
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Sketchbook 

comic book-ish” painting style by , 
John “Roc” Upchurch 
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Custom Brushes 

Using Photographs online to produce a 
custom brush by Mike Corriero 

Speed Painting 
Painting Armour 

Part3 Samurai by Daarken 

Creating the Illusion of 3D 

in Photoshop by Cristian Gonzalez 
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‘Amy Lee Portrait* 

by Tuna Ferit Hidayetoglu 

‘Beautiful* 

by Nasrul Hakim 



10 of the Best images 



go to www.2dartistmag.com for full 
details and to purchase current, back 
issues and 6 & 12 month subscriptions 
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PUBLISHING 

Is a Company publishing downloadable online 
magazines. It is based in the West Midlands 
in the UK. Zoo currently produces two online 
downloadable magazines, 3dcreative and 
2dartist. Zoo’s intention is to make each issue 
as full of great articles, images, interviews, 
images and tutorials as possible. If you would 
like more information on Zoo Publishing or It’s 
magazines, or you have a question for our staff, 
please use the links below. 

Cmlactlnfianmalimi 

www.zoopublishing.com 
www.3dcreativemag.com 
www.2dartistmag.com 
Editor > Ben Barnes 
ben@zoopublishing.com 
Assistant Editor > Warin Pismoke 
warin@zoopublishing.com 
Marketing > Lynette Clee 
lynette@zoopublishing.com 




CG Focus 

Focus on Computer Graphics 



VaninehA, 



If you have a CG Community website, and 
would be interested in reselling 3DCreative or 
2DArtist magazine please contact Lynette Clee 
on the eMail address above. 
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